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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART PRESENTS EXHIBITION OF WITTY, 
MYSTERIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS BY RUTH THORNE-THOMSEN 
Inventive Vision: Ruth Thorne -Thomsen Photographs 
December 11, 1992 - January 31, 1993, in Photography Gallery 105 

Most photographers are keenly aware that viewers tend to perceive photographs as objective rec- 
ords of facts or real events. American Ruth Thome-Thomsen exploits this aura of credibility to 
create fantastic, witty, often bizarre images, twenty of which are offered in the new exhibition. 
Inventive Vision: Ruth Thorne-Thomsen Photographs, opening December 1 1 at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Thome-Thomsen’s invented worlds imply lives of their own beyond the scenes 
and moments recorded — a photograph, after all, records just a small rectangular slice of the time 
and place toward which the camera is pointed. This evocation of an independent reality amplifies 
certain effects of each image; disquiet, wonder, or humor may resonate as the viewer’s mind 
imagines beyond the basic visual information. As the photographer puts it, ‘ ‘the credibility of the 
photograph is the myth I use to palm off fantasy for reality. ’ ’ 

The works in this exhibition are drawn from four series, dating back some fifteen years. The 
earliest, Expeditions, of 1977-80, is a mock-travelog, offering views of what seem to be ancient 
monuments and distant cityscapes, from broken columns in a desert landscape to a view of Chi- 
cago overflown by a huge paper airplane — aU created by staging miniature dioramas and record- 
ing the views with a pinhole camera which blurs detail while rendering background and fore- 
ground in equivalent focus. Later projects explore variations on fantasy-as-reality. Views from the 
Shoreline, 1986, offers the most obvious manipulation, with surrealistic assemblages of landscape 
imagery and elements of the human form juxtaposed in ambiguous spaces. Por Messengers, 
made in 1989-90, she photographed formal statuary — mostly close-up views of heads — in 
Florence, Italy, and at Versailles outside Paris, printed those images, then re-photographed those 
prints in her studio, moving the camera during the exposure to create what seem to be “portraits 
in motion,’’ which are printed on large 30" x 40" paper. In her current project. Songs of the Sea, 
she returns to the anti -technical simplicity of her cigar box pinhole camera, offering evocative, 
quietly droll deceptions, bathed in strange, atmospheric light. 
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